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the course of observing the linguistic development of his own children and of 
their mates. The author has used the researches of other workers in the field 
with full bibliographical references, so that the result is a fairly comprehensive 
survey of the course and scope of investigation up to date. 

It is not unfair, perhaps, to say that the chief value of the book lies in the 
organization of material scattered about in special articles and separate treatises, 
so as to present a comprehensive view of the whole process of linguistic 
development, rather than in the new facts reported, or new theories pro- 
pounded. To have made this body of opinion accessible in the form of an out- 
line of theory is to have performed a worthy service to education. 

There are thirteen chapters in the book of 347 pages. There is a general 
bibliography in addition to the foot-notes and a subject index. In the thirteen 
chapters two general phases of the subject are treated, non-reflective processes 
in linguistic development (Part I), and reflective processes in linguistic develop- 
ment (Part II). Under the first heading, there is the discussion of pre- 
linguistic expression; early re-action upon conventional language; parts of 
speech in linguistic activity; inflection, agreement and word-order; development 
of meanings. Under the second are treated acquisition of word-ideas in reading, 
acquisition of graphic word-ideas, development of meaning for word-ideas in 
reading, development of efficiency in oral expression, processes in graphic expres- 
sion, development of efficiency in composition, acquisition of a foreign tongue. 

W. B. O. 



The Welfare of Children: A Reading List on the Care of Dependent 
Children. By the Brooklyn, N. Y., Public Library. Pamphlet, pp. 44. 

The Welfare of Children is a most excellent reading-list which includes both 
books and magazine articles. It is compiled by Miss Mary F. Lindholm of the 
Brooklyn Public Library staff, and is published by the Public Library. The 
annotations are brief and the references are classified under the following 
headings : I, Bibliographies ; II, General Sources of Information ; III, Factors 
Tending to Produce Juvenile Delinquency and Dependence; IV, Methods of 
Prevention and Reform of Juvenile Delinquents. 

Irene Warren 

School of Education 



The Kindergarten in American Education. By Nina C. Vandewalker. 

New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 274. $1.25. 

There is a relation beteen American education and the kindergarten which 
is very intimate. One may have heard of the lack of interest in Froebel on 
the part of the Germans, yet he is unprepared to find how thoroughly many 
German educators still leave him out of account. A prominent schoolman was 
fairly shocked at the space and prominence given to Froebel by Professor 
Monroe in his textbook in the History of Education, and said to me, "I can- 
not understand you Americans. With us in Germany Froebel is an old 
woman." There is another side to this matter but that is found in those who 
are most alive to the new movements. But in the America of the last fifty 
years and the kindergarten there are common elements which may well make 
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this period in the development of the institution the most important that may 
come to it. 

This significant relationship has been sketched in part by various writers, 
but we are fortunate in having the full statement from so well qualified a person 
as the author. Miss Vandewalker has an acquaintance with the elementary 
school that few kindergartners possess, and she also combines the training and 
view-point of the normal school with that of the university. While she is 
recognized as a representative of the newer movement in the kindergarten, yet 
she shows evidence of an appreciation and understanding of the valuable ele- 
ments in the position of those who belong to the older school. 

The book is encyclopedic in nature. The student of almost any phase of 
the subject will find an abundance of material well selected and well organized. 
The first chapter and the last place the kindergarten with reference to the 
general educational movement both retrospectively and prospectively, while the 
ten intervening chapters, taking the Centennial and Columbian Expositions as 
stations, show the gradual development of the movement in relation to the 
surprisingly large number of organizations and associations which have con- 
tributed to its progress. 

There is an appendix which gives references in kindergarten development in 
the different states. The index is fairly adequate but not complete, as one finds 
occasional material to which there is no reference. The large amount of detail 
in some of the chapters leads one to inquire whether, in a later edition, a calendar 
may not be' included which will give in small compass the most important dates 
to which reference is made. The work is necessarily largely descriptive rather 
than critical, and one needs to consider some parts of its contents, as for 
instance certain books referred to from the standpoint of the complex social 
problems in which kindergartners are involved rather than from that of the 
most advanced educational standards. When, however, the author does under- 
take criticism the sifting usually is well done, as in the case of the Herbartian 
movement, and the tendencies in kindergarten philosophy. One could wish that 
the child-study movement had been handled more critically. 

The material here brought together makes an excellent foundation upon 
which it is hoped there may be formulated a statement of educational theory 
and practice with reference to the needs of young children and also a thorough- 
going communication of the philosophy which lies back of the best practice of 
today. In the future the kindergarten may be less distinct from the rest of 
the school than it has been, but whatever synthesis the future educational 
system may reveal, the development of this half-century in the kindergarten will 
be an important factor. 

Frank A. Manny 
New York City 



